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I. Introduction : 


Though there is an ever-growing volume of literature on the history 
of Shivaji, the geography of his times still remains a neglected aspect 
of study. A systematic study of harbours and ports of the territory, 
overrun by him, has been attempted as a part of the Spans Organi- 
sation and Phenomena of his times. , 


II. Methodology : 


The initial problem posed by the stopsonied study concerns 
itself with the precise definition of areal extent of Shivaji’s kingdom. 
The territorial limits may be fixed on the basis of document no. 78 
of the Maratha Itihasa-chi Sadhane, vol. 8 (Rajwade) and the 
Swarajya Jabta of 1718 A.D. (Mawjee, 1903), The North-south 
extent of his kingdom, ranged between the Tapti River to the north 
and Bednur to the south on the West Coast with the exception of 
Bombay, Janjira and the Portuguese possessions. On the eastern 
coast his sway sprawled over the territory in the vicinity of Parto 
Novs, Negapatem, Pondicherry and Tanjore. (Balkrishna, 1940). 
All harbours and ports falling within the above mentioned territori- 
al extents have been taken into account in the present study. 


Secondly, the identity of all harbours and ports, directly 
alluded to in the contemporary Marathi, English, Portuguese, 
Dutch and French historical documents, has been established for 
plotting their spatial locations on a map. The depiction of 
spatial locations of ports including 16 ports in the Bombay-Port 
Complex on the West Coast and 5 ports in the Pondicherry their 
region on the East Coast has enabled the author to make a syste- 
matic and close analysis, as revealed in the objectives of the study. 


I. Objectives : 


The objectives of this study encompasses the relative signific- 
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ance of maritime activities of the contemporary times, maritime 
policy and its evaluation, locational and regional classification, 
functional variables, hierarchical class system of ports and location- 
al spacing. : 


IV. The Delineation of the Theme : 
(a) The relative significance of maritime activities : 


The Nizamshahi premier, Malik Ambar (1600-1626 A.D.), as 
a predecessor of Shivaji, had the cognitive preception of the 
necessity of naval activities, and had made their humble beginnings 
on the West Coast and entered into naval rivalry with the contem- 
porary Portuguese, English and Dutch. It is not surprising that — 
Shivaji, as a far-sighted statesman and administrator, had followed 
in the wake of Malik Ambar to enlargé’ naval activities on the West 
Coast by setting up a number of naval bases, depicted on a map. 
The navy, as a part and parcel of his military system, and 
merchant fleet served to protect his ports, subjects and traders of 
his kingdom from the highhandedness of the European settlers, ent- | 
renched on the West Coast and to promote the economic develop- 
ment, growth and prosperity, ultimately, resulting in augmenting 
revenue to his state exchequer. The Port-establishments on the 
seaboard, creeks and river-banks comprised new cultural features 
on the landscape. Shivaji acquited the power “to impose his 
right of sovereignty over territorial sea and thus claim the wrecks 
of all ships in his ports’ (Balkrishna, 1940). 


We may take a note of spatial significance of a few outstand- 
ing ports as follows 


(1) Achara: Asanimportant trading centre in coconuts. 
(F.R. Surat, vol. 108, p. 104, dated 10 June, 1680). 


(2) Ankola (Anihola, Hancho, Onchola) was considered to be 
a place of strength. (F.R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 51, dated 26th 
June, 1672). 


(3) Banda (Bande) on the Terekhol R., about 9 kms. south 
of vadi (Sawantvadi), was a place of considerable im- 
portance in the 16th and early 17th Century (Sen, 1927). 
It was old capital of Sawantvadi State, 23 kms. from 
the sea. (Ibid). 
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(4) Bhatkal: Rice was cheap. (Original Correspondence, 
vol. 37, No. 4258, fols 35-6, dated Swally Marene, 22 Jan, 
1676/7). 


(5) Bassein ; under the Portuguese control was a ship-build- 
ing port. 


(6) Bhiwandi (Islamabad) was a textile manufacturing centre, 
(Tamaskar, 1978) specialising in bleachad cottons, sele 
and turbans. (/bid). It wasasupply centre for wood, 
needed for the reconstruction of navigational vessels. 
(F.R. Bombay, vol. 6, pp. 5, 7 dated 21 March, 1969/70) 
It had a route linkage with Aurangabad. (F.R. Bombay, 
vol. 19, 44-45, dated 16 August, 1670). 


(7) Chaul (alias Murtzabad) 


“This City, or citadell rather, is built circular, the whole being 
encompassed with 9 bastions, some after the old manner of } moon 
as but angular, but few ordinance, but ahe said to be very good. 
It is also entreanched as far as they durst for fear the sea breakes 
within ; it hath been furnished with buildings but now 2/3 parts 
thereof are ruinous and the rest hardly two families in a streete.’’ 
(Sen, 1927), “if is not less suited for commerce as it is watered by 
two rivers which............facilitate traficking in merchandise. The 
merchants of this place are very rich and live in opulence’. (/bid). 

...there were many weavers with the most curious merchandise.’’ 
(Ibid.) Chaul was exteremely prosperous and famous for its imports, 
horse traffic, silk weavings, wood carrving and lacquer work. 
(Pissurlencar, P.S. in Sardesai, G.S.,) 


(8) Dabhol: (on the river Vasishti) was the seat for the trade 
in salt. (Balkrishna, II, 1939). 


(9) Guhagar : was supplier of Coconuts.(Joshi, 1937, based 
on the Peshwa Dafter, vol. 31,“ Article 32, dated 19 Mar. 
1674). 


(10) Kolaba: had Shivaji’s shipbuilding and repairing yards. 
(Balkrishna, 1V-103). 


(11) Janjira: is an island fortress, which was stronghold of 
the Nizamshahi naval armada during Malik Ambar’s 
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regime. As the Bay of Rajpuri is nearly 23 kms. in 
length with sufficient width, it had become a safe refuse 
for the naval armada of the Siddis of Janjira. The imme- 
diate proximity of the island is hilly, forest-clad and 
swampy, to render the movements of men and animals 
by no means easy. (Bendre, V.S. in Kelkar and Apte Ed., 
Shivaji Nibandhavali, Vol. II, 1930). The impregnable 
stronghold held out its own against the life-long struggle 
of Shivaji. | 


The port dealt in wood, salt and several sorts of cloths. 
(Original Correspondence, vol. 32, No. 3589, dt 9th Nov., 1971). 


(12) Kalyan: not unlike Bhivandi, close by it was an indus- 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


trial centre concentrating on the manufacture of textile. 
(Tamaskar, 1978). It had a profuse supply of timber for 
the construction of navigational vessels and was one of 
Shivaji’s centres for shipbuilding. It was the home of 
great merchants (Sen, 1927). 


Karwar : ‘*‘Yielded the biggest and weightest pepper. The 
proximity of port had coconut plantations.(F.R. Surat, 
vol. 88, Fols 73-74 Carwar, Ist July 1675). 


Kharepatan : was reckoned to be the best port of the. 
Bijapur kingdom (Jean Baptiste Tavernier’s Account of 
Shivaji in Kelkar and Apte, 19231). 


Kelshi : was considered to be of exceeding and indispens- 
able necessity for the trade of Bombay. (0.C. 3910, dated 
the 15th December, 1973). 


Mahad : was made as an emporium of the vicinal coast 
and a naval base for ship-building industry. (Balkrishna 
I, 1932) Within an easy distance from Mahad, Raigarh 
could obtain supplies of war-materials, as the former had 
been linked with sea ports. (Jbid., 1939). 


Malwan: With its shipbuilding and repairing Yards. 
(Balkrishna, IV, 1940), was the principal] port af Shivaji 
(Sen, 1970). 


Nagothana : had a supply of wood, corn and other com- 
modities. (Balkrishna, II, 1939). 
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(19) Panvel: was a mart for salt. (Joshi, 1937), as well as 
equiped with shipbuilding and repairing yards. (Balkri- 
shna, II, 1939). 


(20) Pen: on the Bhogavati creek, about 16 kms. from its 
mouth has a stratagic location (Balkrishna, I, 1932) and 
had been a noteable mart for salt (Joshi, 1937). 


(21) Rajapur: wasa live-stock market for the sale of buffa- 
Joes and cows (F.R. Surat, Vol. 88, Fols. 111-112, dated 
22 August, 1675 and F.R.Surat, Vol. 107, fol. 167, dated 
29th August, 1675). Lead, copper and cloth were also 
available to consumers. It was a wealthy emporium with 
merchandise of Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Africa, Chiza, 
Europe, etc. (Shiva-Bharat, Ch. 30, 1-28). 

(22) Shri Vardhan seems to be an occasional shelter for Shiva- 
jis navy, with a strong Castle, defending a deep bay. 
(Balkrishna, II, 1939, based on Dr. Fryer’s Account of 
Shivaji’s Conquests). 

(23) Thana: ‘‘was the chiefest nearest and the best pass’’ 
near the Island and Port of Bombay. (Balkrishna, 1932). 
The Portuguese collected excessive duties on goods pass- 
ing through Thana to Bombay, which were ‘“‘an eyesore 


and hindrance to all trade, indeed, wholly destructive to 
Bombay......... ”* (Ibid). 


(24) Vengurla: traded in cinnamon and cotton yarns. (Dagh 
Register, p. 455, 20th July, 1663, cited by Balkrishna, 
1932) and had been one of Shivaji’s centres for ship- 
building and repairs. (Balkrishna, 1940). | 


The safe conclusion that can emerge from the close scrutiny 
of the relative map is that the string of ports ranged on the sea 
board, parallelled the inner ports on stream-banks. Malwan was the 
principal port of Shivaji (Sen, 1970). 

Locational and Regional Classification : 

According spatial locations, the harbours and ports of 

Shivaji’s Kingdom reveal the following typology : | 


(1) River, (2) Creek, (3) Island, (4) Sea Board and (5) Delta 
ports. | 
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The Regional Classification of ports may be tabulated as 
follows : 


PORTS 
| 


| | | | | 
I. North of II. The Bombay III. South IV. From _ V. South 
Bombay. Port of Goato of 
Complex. | Bombay. Karwar. Karwar. 


The Bombay Port Complex had been and is still outstand- 
ingly significant landscape feature, falling ina category of its own, 
with not a single port but a group of ports on the combined islands 
and adjacent main land. The islands of under Khanderi and the 
Janjira in the proximity of Bombay constituted a cockpit among 
Shivaji and his rival powers. 


(b)Functional Variables of Ports : 


A delineation of functional variables of ports is an essential 
approach to their study. A rigid classification is impossible to 
attain, for a few ports performed only one function’’ and their 
multi-functional character is the normal feature and multiplication 
of functions usually increases as the activity of the port increases. 
A study of port functions of Shivaji’s regime gives an insight into 
what ports did. The unifunctional ports, restricted to commerce 
only, numbered 36, giving a percentage of nearly 44 to their total. 
The other functional] attributes of ports covered industry, adminis- 
tration, naval base, foreign settlement, and fortification. 


Apart from the functional variables listed above the Bombay 
harbour played the significant role of a temporary refuge port of 
the Siddi’s fleet, wintering in the rainy season to the annoyance of 
Shivaji and chargin of the English. 


As coast-wise shipping had been of significance, most of the 
ports fall into what may be designated as coastwise and short-sea 
ports (Morgan, 1961), except Bombay, Revadanda, Chaul, Janjira 
and the ports with foreign settlements. A certain number of har- 
bours had outports with their related interior river ports. In the 
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following table outports and interior river ports have been set 
forth : 


S. No. Out ports Interior River Ports 
1. Bassein Kalyan and Bhivanci 
2. Revadanda Chaul 
3. Herihareshwar Mahad and Dasgaon 
4, Dabhol Chiplun 
5. Jaitapur Rajapur 
6. Jaigarh Sangmeshwar 
7. Vijaydurg Kharepatan 


It may be mentioned that fishing did not figure asa significant 
functional variable in the contemporary times, though it was not 
entirely non-existent. 


(c) Hierarchical Class System of Ports : 


The hierarchical class system of ports has been based and 
derived from their functional variables. For determining the rela- 
tive hierarchical class system the function/functions performed have 
been tabulated and the scores have been totalled. The hierarchical 
class system has been classified as below : 


S. No. Order Range of Score 
1. Ist order Above 4 
2. 2nd order 3-4 
3: 3rd order 1-2 


The findings in hierarchical class system reveal 7 p.c. in the 
Ist order, 18.3 p.c. in the 2nd order and 74.7 p.c. in the 3rd 


order of ports. 


Locational Spacing of Ports : 

The locational spacing of the ports denotes that the coastal 
ports appear like a string of beads, unevenly spaced. The ports on 
the West Coast, together with those sited on river banks have been 
computed to spaced at an average distance of 46.6 kms., with the 
maximum and minimum spacings of 114 and 12 kms. In the 
following the spacings of ports in different parts of Shivaji’s 
kingdom has been set forth : 
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TABLE 
Spacing of Ports in Different Parts of Kingdom 
S. No. Region Average Spacing inkms 
1. The West Coast (excluding- 27.1 
river ports). 
The Bombay Port Complex. 22.4 
3. The East Coast | 96. 


(Kavery Delta). 


A brief analysis of the table unfolds the closest spacing of 
ports in the Bombay-Port Complex, followed by that on the West 
Coast and the East Coast (Kaveri Delta), due to physical different- 
iations and incentives for increased maritime activities in the. 
Kokan region. | 


Impedinents to Ports : 

The frequent wars among the political powers and on slaughts 
on the Moghuls in the Deccan had been responsible for political 
instability and in interrupting the growth and development of ports 
and, even, have resulted into their marked decline, beyond recovery. 
(F.R. Surat, vol. 106, No. 86, dated 9th April, 1973). The mari- 
time activities were not immune from dangers, risks and losses, as 
the adjacent seas were infested by pirates and piracy. (F.R. Surat, 
vol 106, No. 75, dated 26th March, 1672 ; Ibid, No. 86, dated 9th 
April, 1972 ; Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 4115, dated 
28th September, 1675). 


Conclusion : 


The ports of the Kokan ranked among contemporary towns 
with their locations on the coast or On rivers or at or near the head 
of navigation. Most of them, as enumerated above, were centres of 
trade. The gradual accumulation of silt rendered most of the 
harbours, on which the ports are located, shallow and unifit for 
the landing of ships. The development of steamship rendered these 
shallow ports useless. Quick road transport has been an active 
factor responsible for the ports declining in importance. With the 
firm hold of the English on the Bombay island, commercial activi- 
ties tended to concentrate into the port of Bombay. (Sita, 1972.) 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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